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The widespread interest recently created by 
the appeal in the west for funds to send the 
seven-year-old deaf, blind and mute Helen Sie- 
fert of Bridgeport, Nebraska, to the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind in Watertown because “it 
is the only school equipped for the education of 
those triply handicapped” has focussed attention 
upon the unique work which the local school is 
doing for a group which has been described as 
“the most handicapped, most lonely and most 
neglected” class of people in the world. There 
are nearly five hundred of these people in this 
country and while schools for the blind are 
doing excellent work for those without sight, 
and schools for the déaf are meeting the needs 
of the hard-of-hearing, Perkins Institution is 
the only place that is carrying on a well-difeeted 
and specially formulated department for the 
deaf-blind. 

This unique work is not new at, Perkins., For 

: nearly a hundred years deaf-blind pupils have 
i been received. Beginning with the coming of 
Laura Bridgman in 1837, twenty-two boys and 
girls totally without sight and hearing and, most 


’ 


of them without the power of speech, have at- 
tended the Massachusetts school. The leading — 
of these imprisoned minds out ofthe dark si- 
lence makes one of the most fascinating stories 
to be found in the history of education. (The 
full story of the twenty-two has been told in 
booklet form written by Miss Anna Gardner 
Fish and published by the Perkins Institution). 

Until recently the work for the deaf-blind at 
Perkins was entirely through the admission of 
individuals handicapped in that way and as part 
of the regular school program. Three years ago 
a ‘special department for the deaf-blind was 
formed with a group of students. Miss Inis B. 
Hall was selected to direct the department and 
she is assisted by experts in the work, not only 
in dealing with the blind but with the hard-of- 
hearing and in the technique of speech building. 
Special electrical equipment for conveying sound 
through vibration was also added. For two 
years the department has had four blind pupils 
with defective hearing, and two totally deaf- 
blind pupils. These two pupils have attracted 
wide attention by their phenomenal progress 
and have proved the possibility of carrying on a 
full educational program with those doubly and 
triply handicapped. Winthrop C. Chapman of 
Redfield, North Dakota, has been at Perkins four 
years and is now doing high school work in 
preparation for entering college. “Tad”, as he 
is' called, is now nineteen years old, having lost 
his faculties at the age of four. The second boy 
is Leonard Dowdy, of Sedalia, Missouri, who is 
seven years oid, having lost his sight and hear- 
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ing at the age of twenty-one months. Leonard 
has been at Perkins just over two years and 
during that time has learned to understand and 
execute commands and has acquired a vocabu- 
_ lary of over four hundred words. At a conven- 
tion of educators of the blind held in St. Louis, 
last June, Leonard astounded all present by his 
remarkable progress both in learning and in 
speech. Previously he had given demonstrations 
before instructors of the deaf at the Century of 
Progress and the University of Chicago. 


New Pupils This Year 


Two new pupils have been admitted to the 
department for this school year. The first is 
Helen Siefert of Bridgeport, Nebraska, “whose 
coming has been made possible by a fund started 
by the Omaha World-Herald and generously 
subscribed to by people all over the country. 
Helen is seven years old and lost her sight and 
hearing at the age of twenty-one months 
through spinal meningitis and because she has 
no remembrance of the sound of the human 
voice is, therefore, mute. The second new pupil 
is Carmella Otero, a six-year-old deaf, blind and 
mute child from Newark, New Jersey sent to 
Perkins by the New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind. Carmella also lost the senses of sight 
and hearing at the age of twenty-one months 
from spinal meningitis. Both of these pupils 
are accompanied by special teachers, because it 
is necessary for each doubly handicapped child 
to have a constant attendant. Coming from 

Nebraska as the tutor of Helen is Miss Margaret 
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Hoshor who has agreed to carry on the educa- 
tion of Helen for seven years. As teacher for 
Carmella the New Jersey authorities have se- 
lected Miss Ruth L. Keyes of Danvers, who 
attended last year the special course on the 
Education of the. Blind offered by Harvard Uni- 
versity and conducted at the Perkins Institution. 

These children and their teachers have been 
received under the new policy whereby deaf- 
blind pupils are admitted for two years only and 
provided the authorities send with each child a 
teacher pledged to continue the education of the 
child over a number of years. The problems of 
reaching the minds of such children and of de- 
veloping habits of acquiring knowledge are so 
great that assurance must be given that the 
same program will be continued over a period 
of time. After the special methods are learned 
by the teacher and the speech work begun with 
the child the process of education can be car- 
ried on in any school for the deaf or blind. It 
is for that reason that new pupils are retained 
for two years only. There is also the addi- 
tional reason for keeping the responsibility for 
those pupils in the communities from which they 
come. In the past, Perkins Institution has re- 
ceived such pupils and later has found difficulty 
in having their home authorities continue an 
interest in them or make provision for their 
future education. Under the new plan this 
provision must be guaranteed and the way is, 
thereby, opened to serve a larger number of 
pupils and to establish centers for this work in 
different parts of the country. Perkins’ main 
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desire is to make its long experience and its 
unique facilities available to the largest possible 
number of doubly handicapped children. 


Exchange Teacher 


‘Another step taken this year to broaden the 
service of Perkins in this field was the invitation 
extended to all schools and authorities for the 
blind or deaf who have deaf-blind children in 
‘their care to send the teachers in charge of 
these children to the school at Watertown to 
study the methods employed in the special de- 
partment there. To make this visitation possible 
during school time, Perkins Institution offered 
to send a well-equipped teacher in exchange to 
carry on the work of the visiting teacher. Under 
this plan, Miss Ruth Stackpole, who has taken 
the course offered by Harvard University on the 
Education of the Blind and conducted at Water- 
town, specializing in the deaf-blind department, 
and who has completed the Normal Course given 
by the Clarke School for the Deaf at Northamp- 
ton, was engaged by Perkins as an exchange 
teacher. Miss Stackpole is now at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind while Miss 
Pauline Walker of that school is at Perkins to 
remain until Christmas. At that time Miss 
Stackpole will go to the Michigan School for the 
Blind and on April first, she will take the place 
of a visiting teacher at the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf. In this way Perkins is generously 
helping with this problem which for years has 
_ perplexed educators of both the deaf and the 
blind. As the heads of the two schools in 
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Nebraska said of Helen Siefert, “If she were 
blind only we could care for her” and, “if she 
were deaf only we could receive her”. Perkins is 
probably the best equipped place in the world 
to care for children with both handicaps, and 
is glad to share its facilities and experience. 


Laura Bridgman the First 


Nearly a century ago this thrilling work began. 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the youthful first 
director of Perkins Institution, took up the chal- 
lenge laid down by noted scientists of England, 
Sir Dugald Stewart and Sir Astley Cooper, who, 
after examining a deaf-blind boy in England, 
James Mitchell, declared that the education of 
those deprived of sight and hearing was impos- 
sible. Hearing of a little deaf and blind child 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1837, Dr. Howe 
prevailed upon the parents to allow him to 
bring Laura Bridgman to the Perkins Institu- 
tion, then in South Boston. The story of 
achievement revealed in the education of this 
child is too well known to need repeating here. 
Suffice to say, just to illustrate the methods 
used, that the work began by pasting upon 
common articles of daily use labels with the 
names printed in raised letters. Then similar 
labels were placed in the hands of the child 
and through patient endeavor the child learned 
to feel the resemblance between a loose label 
and one on an object and to associate the 
feeling with the object. The second step was 
to place several articles on the table without 
labels and the child then learned to place one 
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Df the loose labels upon the right object. Chief 
among the objects used to create concrete im- 
pressions were a key, a spoon and a book. The 
next step was to cut apart the letters of a word 
like “book” so that the child had to assemble the 
letters b-o-o-k to form the name of the object . 
_ to which the word was associated. 


The Supreme Moment 


For weeks and weeks these exercises were 
patiently carried on and then came what has 
been called “the supreme moment in Laura 
Bridgman’s history”, thus beautifully described 
by Dr. Howe: “The poor child had sat in mute 
amazement, and patiently imitated everything 
her teacher did; but now the truth began to 
flash upon her, her intellect began to work, she 
perceived that here was a way by which she 
could herself make up a sign of anything that 
was in her own mind, and show it to another 
mind, and at once her countenance lighted up 
with a human expression; it was no longer a dog 
or parrot,—it was an immortal spirit, eagerly 
seizing upon a new link of union with other 
Spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment 
when this truth dawned upon her mind, and 
spread its light to her countenance; I saw that 
the great obstacle was overcome, and that 
henceforward nothing but patient and persever- 
ing, plain and straightforward efforts were to 
be used.” : 
Helen Keller at Perkins 


It is not necessary to relate the stories of 
others brought out of the dark silence by the 
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patient and inventive genius of the staff at 
Perkins Institution. Most of them came and — 
left and are little known. A few added their 


names to the lists of those who have overcome 


great obstacles. Outstanding among all in this 


class, of course, is Helen Keller, whose release 


from her imprisonment was made possible by — 


the achievement of Dr. Howe with Laura Bridg- 


man. While reading Charles Dickens’ “Ameri- 


can Notes’, wherein he devoted many pages 
to the first deaf-blind person ever to be edu- 
cated, the mother of Helen Keller saw new hope 
for her afflicted child. Getting in touch with 
Michael Anagnos, the second director of Per- 
kins, it was arranged that Anne Sullivan, just 
graduating from the Perkins, should go to Ala- 
bama to be the teacher of little Helen. Again 
that story is too well known to need repeating. 
Following the same methods as Dr. Howe, Miss 
Sullivan took a doll dressed by Laura Bridgman 
and sent as a gift by the children of Perkins; 
and the word, meaning the object adored by the 
little child, as the wedge which opened the mind 
to a knowledge of the symbol and mystery of 
language. Miss Sullivan initiated many new 
methods of her own which readers of her recent 
life will realize were far ahead of her day and 
reveal what a brilliant woman Anne Sullivan 
Macy really is. 

Many older people in Boston may remember 


. Edith Thomas of Chelsea, who came to Perkins 


in 1887, the first deaf-blind pupil of the new 
kindergarten. Edith was a lovable character 
whose education began with the words “mug” 
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and “ball” and who went far beyond others by 
attempting articulation and making remarkable 
progress in speech. Others may recall Elizabeth 
Robin who came from Texas to Perkins in 1890 
and whose formal education began with the 
words “fan”, “hat” and “ring”, the meanings of 
which were achieved in the short time of a 
fortnight. The steady and normal mastery of 
_her school subjects eventuated in her graduation 
from high school in June, 1906. Although all of 
her education was spelled into her hand, Eliza- 
beth made excellent progress in articulation. 

Perhaps the most popular deaf-blind pupil of 
Perkins was Tommy Stringer who came from 
Pennsylvania in 1891, a “mere lump of breathing 
clay”. The widespread interest in this boy, 
which resulted in large sums being raised for 
his benefit, was closely akin to the interest 
aroused by little Helen Siefert today. It took 
a long time to strike the spark of Life in Tommy 
and it was done by the same methods as before 
and by the word b-r-e-a-d for it seemed as if 
the instinct of hunger was the only one alert 
in the lad. After days and days of giving him 
bread and. spelling the word in his hand he 
brightened up and voluntarily spelled “b-r” as 
he took a mouthful of bread. The victory was 
won! Tommy’s education had begun. Tommy, 
now a man of nearly fifty, is still alive and 
maintained by the fund raised for his benefit. 
He lives with kind friends in central New York. 

The Methods of Today 

It is indeed a far cry from the early methods 

to those of the present. With the pupils now 
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the outset the pupils are taught articulate 
and are given every opportunity for ‘rec 
impressions of the human voice. These im} 
sions are received through vibration. The 
method employed is for the deaf-blind child to ; 


tion of the lips and the fingers on the throat : 
to sense the vibrations of the throat muscles. 
With the hand placed in this way the teacher — 
talks to the child who cannot hear until he 
learns to associate certain vibrations with acts — 
or objects. This takes weeks and months of 
careful and unceasing work, but the progress 
that is possible is its own compensation. 
Teaching to speak is even more difficult for 
special technique is essential. At the first, the 
child has to be shown how to form his lips and 
hold his tongue to make the fundamental 
sounds. Beginning with “oo”, “ar” and in some 
instances “ee” the child has to learn to give 
these sounds in a natural voice. It must be 
remembered that deaf-blind children are not 
“dumb” because they are not able to speak but 
because never having heard people talk they 
are not able to imitate. It is through imitation 
that the power of speech comes to the normal 
child. The deaf-blind child must be trained to 
hear through vibration and to build word 
meaning into the delicately varying vibrations. 
The possibility of accomplishing this is being 
greatly enhanced by the invention of electrical 
apparatus for conveying sound. Perkins is 
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using, experimentally, an instrument known as 
the Phipps Unit which is being developed by 
_ Miss Mildred Kennedy and Mrs. Florence Brown 
of Concord but is not yet available for general 
use. This is an electrical device for conveying 
sound through bone conduction by the means of 
_ which a child may in time be able to build up 
for himself a hearing center in the brain. This 
instrument has been an invaluable aid in the 
recent achievements that have been attained at 
Perkins, for it not only conveys sound but helps 
in the development of tone and inflection. It 
also adds many hours of joy to the pupils who 
cannot see or hear, for in addition to being used 
through a microphone for instruction, it can 
be attached to a radio and the pupils have 
- opened to them all the resources of that modern 
invention. 


A New Building Needed 


- Indeed, so far reaching are the possibilities 
of modern science today, that it is not difficult 
to prophesy developments with these handi- 
capped people which will far outreach all that 
has been thought wonderful in the past. The 
authorities at Perkins in establishing the new 
department three years ago set out on a ven- 
ture which holds great promise of achievement 
with this appealing group of handicapped chil- 
dren. They are determined that every avenue 
of approach will be traveled and every facility 
to carry their quest to the utmost will be 
employed. 

Having decided upon a policy which shares 
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their experience and their facilities with all 
the country, and offers hope to all children 


doubly and triply handicapped, the next step 
must be a new building especially equipped for 


this noble work. Generous people in the past 


have enabled Perkins to have equipment com- 
mensurate with its leadership in the field of 
the handicapped. In three years will come the 
centenary of the coming of Laura Bridgman to 
Perkins, the first deaf-blind person ever to be 
educated, and it would seem an appropriate 
time to dedicate a building equipped to hasten 
the march of handicapped children from the 
imprisonment of the dark silence to the glorious 
freedom of light and learning. 


PERKINS INSTITUTION 
and 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE BINDS 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
GABRIEL FARRELL, Director 
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